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LIFE of CIC ER O. 


F length the Mountain is deli- 
vered! the grand Myſtery of Ci- 
cero's Character, which has been 
2 ſo long kept ſacred from unhal- 
lowed Eyes, nay has eluded the Scrutiny 
of the ableſt and moſt ſagacious Inquirers, 
is at length revealed! But what is revealed? 


Why, what Traffickers in other Myſteries 


generally do reveal; the Ignorance and 


Preſumption of the Decypherer. Not a 
ſingle Particular afforded us but what every 


School Boy knew before, and which there 


are very few School Boys but what could 
have exhibited in a better Manner. ' 
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I know not whether our Scorn or Indig- 
nation is moſt juſtly exerted upon a View 
of the Subſcription Liſt prefixed to this — 
what ſhall I call it? -— Muc h- a- do about 
nothing. To ſee ſuch a crude, undigeſted, 
incoherent Maſs, ſtamp'd with the Signa- 
tures of all the Right Honourables, and Right 
Reverends of the Land ! What a Specimen 
will this be to Poſteriiy of the Wiſdom, 
Learning, and unexampled Generoſity of 
our glorious Age? Poſterity, did I ſay? A- 
las! their Names will be no more ſeen with 
this Book to Poſterity, than moſt of them, 
and thoſe the great Champions of this bio- 
graphical Lumber, will be remember'd upon 
anyAccount. No, no; the Paſtry-Cooks and 
Chandlers will, in a very few Years, I be- 
lieve I may venture to ſay Months, take am- 
ple Revenge of both their Names and the Au- 
thor's for ſpoiling ſo much Paper; or they'll 
be el/ewhere apply'd, and ſent that Way 70 
the Land where all Things are forgotten. 
But let us now get over the Threſhold 
of this Pile, I mean the Dedication, What 
was ſneeringly faid by Parmeno in the 


Play to the Bully Thra/o, upon his venting 


ſome fulſome nonſenſical Flattery, may 
very appoſitely be repeated upon this Occa- 
ſion. Quam wenuſte ! Quod dedit princi- 
pium adveniens How elegantly doth he ſet 
torta ? How heroically doth he open the 
Campaign ? With what Sufficiency and Sup- 
pleneſs at the ſame Time does he make his 

dent 


. 
Court to his Patron? Thrafo himſelf never 
diſcover'd more either of the Braggadochio 
or Sycophant, whilſt he was addreſſing Lady 
Thais, He begins with telling us, hat the 
Publicꝶ will naturally expe, —— Why aye, 
they expected what they have not got — 
Something for their Money. But let us 
hear what elſe it was that they'd ex- 
pet—— Why, that he ſhould chuſe a Pa- 
tron equal in Rank and Abilities to the 
Hero of this Piece. —Nay the Duce is in it 
if their Expectations are not fully anſwered 
in that Reſpect. The Doctor indeed a 
little lower modeſtly declines the Compa- 
riſon, and ſays that no Man living can juſt- 
ly be compared with Cicero. Very well! And 
may not the ſame Thing pray be ſaid of 
his Patron. However, this is to witneſs 
his Averſion to Flattery, and to make all 
the fine and great Things effus'd fo plenti- 
fully afterwards paſs with the gentle Read - 
er for ſtrict Hiſtorical Truths. I remem- 
ber, ſays he, it is an Hiſtory which I am 
offering to your Lordſhip, and it would ill 
become me in the Front of ſuch a Work to 
expoſe my Veracity to any Hazard. He's 
quite in the Right of it truly ; his Veracity 
ought to be taken care of, for it won't bear 
much expoſing; witneſs his Quotations 
and Tranſlations in the preſent Performance, 
as well as thoſe in his late famous t heologi- 
cal Engagement. His Head is indeed at 
B 2 preſent 


preſent ſo full of Antiquity, he ſays.—Nay, 
here no one can call his Veracity in Queſ- 
tion, for if ever it was full of Antiquity, 'tis 
all there ſtill; for Jam ſure there is none in 
his Bock, Well, but his Head is fo full of 
Antiquity when he is writing this Dedica- 
tion, that he could with to ſee the Dedica- 
tory Stile reduced to the claſſic Simplicity 
of the Antients. Behold it thus reduced 
by the modeſt Doctor! His Dedication to 
this Production takes up no more than 14 
Pages in Quarto. Very ſimple and claſſical 
you ſee! 3 b 
Nie then goes on to acquaint the Publick, 
that it was his Lordſbip who firſt adviſed him 
to undertake the Life of Cicero, and that 
when, upon a Diffidence of his own Strength, 
he began to think himſelf znequal to the 
Weight of it, his Lordſhip ſtill zrged him to 
perſiſt'till he had moulded it into the preſent 
Form. Form! what Form? I ſee none that 
it has. Moliere I remember, in one of his 
Comedies, makes two of his Philoſophers 
diſpute with great Vehemence whether it 
ſhould be called the Shape or the Form of a 
Hat. But the Piece before us will admit of 
no ſuch Diſpute, for it has neither Shape nor 
Oo 8 DE 
He next tells his Patron, that he wiſhes 
the Favour which he has ſhewn to his En- 
gliſb Cicero may not detradt from that Prat 
which 


9 
which is due to his Love of the Roman — I 
don't know what to ſay to that; but I am apt 
to think not — However, ſays he, whatever 
Cenſure I may draw upon wour Lordſhip, T can- 
not prevail with myſelf to conceal what does ſo 
much Honour to my Work—— Well, let us hear 
what that is? Why, that before it went to 
the Preſs, his Lordſhip not only ſaw, and 
| approved, but as the fincereſi Mark of bis 
Approbation now Mark the Doctor cor- 
rected it. A very pretty Compliment truly. 
And ſo he has at one Daſh waſhed his own 
Hands of all the Blunders and Miſquotati- 
ons in his Book, and modeſtly father'd them 
upon my Lord Privy- Seal. His Patron muſt 
needs think himſelf infinitely obliged to 
him for the Favour. Tis plain enough, in 
troth, that he did not care what Cenſure he 
drew upon his Lordſhip, or he would ne- 
ver have blabb'd out this Secret : Nor would 
he have gone on to have boaſted that ſome 
Parts of his Work had been brighten'd by 
the Strokes of his Lordſhip's Pencil, in like 
Manner as the Writings of Polybius and Te- 
rence, obſerve the Vanity of the Man, ſhone = 
the purer for having the Aſſſtance of Scipio 
and Lelius, I preſume his Lordſhip did 
not either ſee, approve, or correct his Dedi- 
cation; or I truſt his Pencil would have 
darkened this Part of it. 
The Doctor, having now done with 


what Adele to the Aſſiſtance he received in 
his 


his Compoſition, creeps cloſer to his Pa- 
tron, and begins to lay him on thicker and 
faſter, till he has Hedaub d him all over, as 
the Vulgar ſay of a thorough-lac'd Coat, 
His Lordſhip rifes in Stature every Mo- 
ment; till at laſt he is the greateſt Scho- 
lar, the greateſt Politician, the greateſt Phi- 
loſopher, the greateſt Orator, the great- 
eſt Poet, the greateſt Promoter of the Doc- 
tor's Subſcription, and the greateſt ha: 
you pleaſes, of any mere Mortal that ever ex- 
iſted. Cicero now is dwindled to nothing, 
and melts away before his Lordſhip like But- 
ter before the Sun, as the good Wife's Pro- 
verb goes. But this is not all; he does not 
think it ſufficient to put his Patron in mind 
of his ſuperior Talents and Abilities of all 
Kinds; but gives him likewiſe a full and 
true Account of his Birth, Parentage, Edu- 
cation, Life and Converſation, in the 
prettieſt familiar Manner imaginable. Tells 
him that he is a Lord; that he has been at 
School and at College; that he gets up as 
ſoon as it is Light, and goes to Bed becauſe 
it is Dark; that he often viſits his Lordſhip 
in a Morning-Gown, before any Body elſe 
in the Houſe is up: Talks to him a great 
deal about his Diet, infinuating as if his 
Lordſhip lived upon Flummery and Whip-' 
Sillabubs; and after this he conveys him in- 
to the City, ſets him up for a Merchant at 
once, and makes him an Importer of = 
1g- 
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Dignities Admirable! Ha! ba! ha! I proteſt I 
can't help bluſhing for the Man. For ſhame, 
for ſhame Doctor. What talk to my Lord 
Privy-Seal, as if you was tattling to a pret- 
ty Miſs? entertain a Peer of the Realm and 
A Ab Ne with a Lulla-by Baby- 
zy! Quite ſurfeiting! It has turned my 
Stomach to that Degree that I ſhall eat no 
more than his Patron to-day. _ 

But however, to give the Doctor his RY 5 
he at laſt begins to ſay ſomething to the 
Purpoſe, and by celebrating his Patron as 
a moſt upright Patriot, he engages 
every one to accede to what he ſays. He 
might have therefore ſpared himſelf the 
Pains of being Godfather to his Lordſhip, 
and promiſing and vowing in his Lordſhip's 
Name, that he will never INES to the Ruin 
of the Publich. 

But this he does, it ſeems, as an additio- 
nal Reaſon for prefenting him with the 
Life of Cicero, who, in all the Variety of 
bis admirable T, alents, does nat ſhine fo 4 
rious in any, as in þis conſtant Attachment 
to the true Intereſts of his Country, and the 
noble Struggle he /ufeained, at the Expence 
even of his Life, to avert the impending 
Tyranny, that finally oppreſſed it. I ſhall 
make no Remark upon this Paſſage; only 
concur with the Doctor in what he ſays 
the very next Line, that he ought to at his 
Lordfhip's Pardon 2 dwelling fo long upon 
a Character which is known to the aol: 


King- 


| {8} 
Kingdom, in every Reſpect, but more par- 
ticularly in this laſt mentioned, Well, but 
tho' the Doctor ſeems conſcious here, that 

he had given his Patron hisBelly-full of Him- 

el, he's ſtill reſolved to help him to ano- 
ther Slice; and therefore points out, as the 
moſt diſtinguiſhing Part of his Lordſhip's 
Character, and which has been one princi- 
pal Occaſion of his being thus known to 
the whole Kingdom, the ſprightly Compo- 
ſitions of various Kinds, with which his Lord. 
ſbip had often entertained it. It would there- 
fore, ſays our modeſt Biogtapher, be a Pre- 
ſumption to think of adding any Honour to 
your Lordfhip by my Pen, after you have 
acquired ſo much by your own. O'my Con- 
ſcience I agree with him there. *Tis a Pit 
tho' that he had not thought of this before 
he was got to the 12th Page of his imple, 

_ claſſical Dedication. Beſides, as the good 
Doctor is fo very minute in other Particulars 
relating to his Patron, he ought, when he 

was about it, to have given us a Catalogue 
of his Lordſhip's Works, and let us have 
known the Names at leaſt of thoſe ſprightly 
Compoſitions for which his Lordſhip is ſo 
univerſally famous. This too would have 
been of ſingular Advantage to his Subſcri- 
bers; for they might have interleav'd the 
Doctor's Hiſtory with ſome of thoſe Perfor- 


mances, that the Sprightlineſi of the latter 
5 might 


1 
might have given them frequent Relief from 
the Peſanteur of the former. | 

But, laſtly, the Doctor comes, as he tells 
us, to the chief Defign of this Epiſtle, which 
is to give his Lordſhip publick Thanks for 
the fignal Marks of Friendſhip he had ſhew- 
ed him, and to intereſt his Name in the Fate 
of bis Work, by letting the World know that 
it owed its Being t his Encouragement, 
and its Correctneſs to his Pencil. Now that 
it really has a Being might be made Mat- 
ter of Diſpute by any but his poor Subſcri- 
bers ; they have been feelingly convinced of 
it indeed ; but ſuppoſing it to have a Being, 
it is of the vegetable Claſs only, which in the 
Morning is fair and flouriſhing, but in the 
Evening is cut down and wither'd. As to 
its Correctneſs, his making his Patron a 
Compliment of that, is humbly preſenting 
him with yuſt nothing at all; it abounding 
with egregious Blunders in almoſt every 
Page. I ſhall give a Specimen or two of 
the Correctneſs of his Stile from this 
Dedication; the Correctneſs of his 
Tranſlations will appear when we come to 

the Book itſelf. In one Place he tells his 
Patron, that be meaſures both the Rights of 

he People, and the Preregative of the Crown, 
by the equal Ballance of the Laws, I have 
heard of Things being we:gh'd in a Ballance, 
bur 'tis the firſt Time I was ever informed 
of Things being meaſured by a Ballance ; 

_ 


but 
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but the Doctor has diſcover'd a new Way 
of Menſuration, it ſeems, which proves his 
Skill in Mechanicks at leaſt; and I am by 
this Means induced to think that a Bill 
Which has lately paſſed both Houſes of Par- 
liament, for the Encouragement of thoſe who 
attemot to diſcover the Longitude, was 
brought in and ſolicited by the Doctor's 
Friends, wiſely preſuming, from the Light 
he has here let in upon the Art of Mea ſur- 
ing, that the Revelation of thet Myſtery 
was reſerved for this ſtupendious Genius, 
In another Place he talks of a great Ge- 
nius not having Room or Invitation to ſtretch 
14%, to its full Size, and of every Faculty 
of Mind and Body being rouſed to exert its 
utmoſt Force. A Man may be ſaid to put 
his own Genius upon the Szretch, as the 
Doctor has done his in this Performance, 
and to exert the Faculties of his Mind and 
Body; but how Faculties can be ſaid to 
act, or to flretch, or exert themſelves, I 
can't fo readily apprehend ; it is at leaſt a 
high poetical Figure. A little after he talks 
of lazy Indolence, hereby happily exempli- 
fying one of the great Rules of the Bazhos, 
which requires, that all Epithets ſhould 
wholly coincide with the Nature of their 
Subſtantives; thus liquid Water, winay 
Air, dirty Earth, burning Fire, and lazy, 
alias indolent Indolence. 
But 
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But to get out of this ſurfeiting Dedica- 
tion, that I have been plunged in fo long, 
till I am almoſt ſuffocated, I ſhall conclude 
with a ſhort Reflection upon the Doctor's 
own Concluſion of it. After boaſting of 
the noble Liſt of Friends, that adorn his 
Work with the Splendor of their Names; 
he obſerves that, next fo the little Reputation 

with which the Publick had been pleaſed to fa- 
vour him, the Benefit of this Subſeription was 
the chief Fruit he had ever reaped from his 
Studies, And Fruit too much for ſuch 
fruitliſ Studies, cry his Subſcribers! For 
the Firſt, he ſays, he is indebted to Cicero, 
for He taught bim to write, Did he? He 
was the worſt School-Maſter then that ever 
held a Feſcue, or elſe his Scholar the 
verieſt Dunce that ever was flogged: 
That he is indebted indeed to Cicero 
beyond a Power of Retaliation; every 
Body will own, by mangling and falſe 
_ tranſlating his Works, and depriving them 
of all their Senſe and Spirit with his anni bi- 
[ating Quill. However be bas ſain himſelf 
with the ſame Weapon, and bartered that 
little Reputation which the Publick had fa- 
voured him with, for the Fruit he has 
reaped from this Subſcription, pd 

We are now arrived at the Preface,which 
abounds with Matter worthy of Obſervation 
_ equal with the Dedication ; but I muſt beg 
leave to pals over the greateſt Part of it un- 
C2: | noted, 
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but the Doctor has diſcover'd a new Way 
of Menſuration, it ſeems, which proves his 
Skill in Mechanicks at leaſt ; and I am by 
this Means induced to think that a Bill 
which has lately paſſed both Houſes of Par- 
liament, for the Encouragement of thoſe who 
attemot to diſcover the Longitude, was 
brought in and ſolicited by the Doctor's 
Friends, wiſely preſuming, from the Light 
he has here let in upon the Art of Meaſur- 
ing, that the Revelation of th-t Myſtery 
Was reſerved for this ſtupendious Genius. 
In another Place he talks of a great Ge- 
nius not having Room or Invitation to ſtretch 
ite to its full Size, and of every Faculty 
of Mind and Body being rouſed to exert its 
utmoit Force. A Man may be ſaid to put 

his own Genius upon the Stretch, as the 
Doctor has done his in this Performance, 
and to exert the Faculties of his Mind and 
Body; but how Faculties can be ſaid to 
act, or to flretch, or exert themſelves, I 
can't fo readily apprehend; it is at leaſt a 
high poetical Figure. A little after he talks 
of lazy Indolence, hereby happily exempli- 
fying one of rhe great Rules of the Bazbos, 
which requires, that all Epithets ſhould 
wholly coincide with the Nature of their 
Subſtantives; thus liquid Water, winay 
Air, dirty Earth, burning Fire, and lazy, 

alias indolent Indolence. 4 
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But to get out of this ſurfeiting Dedica- 
tion, that I have been plunged in fo Jong, 
till Jam almoſt ſuffocated, I ſhall conclude 
with a ſhort Reflection upon the Doctor's 
own Concluficn of it. After boaſting of 
the noble Liſt of Friends, that adorn his 
Work with the Splendor of their Names; 
he obſerves that, next 70 the little Reputation 
with which the Publick had been pleaſed to fa- 
vous him, the Benefit of this Subſeription was 
the chief Fruit he had ever reaped from his 
Studies, And Fruit too much for ſuch 
fruitliſ Studies, cry his Subſcribers! For 
the Firſt, he ſays, he is indebted to Cicero, 

for He taught him to write, Did he? He 
was the worſt School-Maſter then that ever 
held a Feſcue, or elſe his Scholar the 
verieſt Dunce that ever was flogged: 
That he is indebted indeed to Cicero 
beyond a Power of Retaliation; every 
Body will own, by manpling and falſe 
tranſlating his Works, and depriving them 
of all their Senſe and Spirit with his anni bi- 
lating Quill. However be bas ſain himſelf 
with the ſame Weapon, and bartered that 
little Reputation which the Publick had fa- 
voured him with, for the Fruit he has 
reaped from this Subſcription, _ 451 
We are now arrived at the Preface, which 
abounds with Matter worthy of Obſet vation 
equal with the Dedication ; but I muſt beg 


leave to pals over the greateſt Part of it un- 
C 2 noted, 
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noted, otherways I ſhall never get at the 
Book. He tells us that there is one great 
Fault in the Writers of particular Lives, 

* which is, that they are generally partial in 
Favour of their Subject, and give us a Pa- 
negyrick inſtead of a Hiſtory ; but as for the 

Doctor, that he had di veſted himſelf of this 
Foible, and tied himſelf down to à rigid Im- 
partiality. Yes, and ſo I think he pro- 

feſs d to do in the ſetting out of his Dedica- 
tion; and he has alike manifeſted his Ve- 
racity in both. If you collect Ciceros Cha- 
racter from his own Works, you'll find him 
a Man, as diſpar ſibi in different Parts of his 
Conduct, and in different Periods of Time, 
as any Man that ever lived. His vaſt Abi- 
lities and Talents were blended with great 
Vanity and Arrogance, and he manifeſt- 
ed as much Pufillanimity in his Behaviour 
on ſome Occaſions, as Intrepidity on others. 
Sometimes he oppoſed the Incroachments 
and Oppreſſions of thoſe in Power with an 
heroic and inflexible Bravery: At other 
Times, he ſunk from that Greatneſs of Spi- 
rit, and was as ſerv:le and fawn ng as the Bio- 
grapher himſelf. Thus J ſay is Cicero's Cha- 
ratter variegated, if we will take it as he him- 
ſelf has drawn it. 
No, fays the Doctor, he belies himſelf : 
He was without Spot or Blemiſh, I aſſure 
my Readers, and altogether as immaculate, 
as intrepid, as ſtable, as unerring, as divine 
a Being, as 1 have made of that noble Perſo- 
nage 


(13) 
nage to whom I compare him, and for the 
Sake of which Compariſon I ſhall infiſt upon 
what I fay tobe fact, in ſpite of Appian, Dion 
Caſſius, Plutarch, or even Cicero himſelf. 


As to the Nature of his Work, the Doctor 


tells us, That tho' the Tithe carried nothing 
more than the Hiſtory of Cicero's Life. 


yet it might properly enough be 


called, the Hiſtory of Cicero's Times. 
Ay in good Troth, or Cæſar's Times, 
or Pompey's Times, or any one's elſe that ever 
lived at Rome, for what the Work itſelf car- 


res either peculiar or material, Yes, but he 


has given us a ſummary Account of the Ro- 


man Afairs, and carried on a Series of 


Hiſtory, thro a Period of above fixty Nears. 


I grant he has ſo; but he might very 
well have ſpared himſelf the Pains, we 
having the ſame done to our Hands already, 
in a much more inſtructive, familiar, and re- 
gular Manner, by the Compiler of a little 
Manual entitled, The Roman Hiſtory by 
Way of Queſtion and Anſwer, being a pro- 
per New Year's Gift for young Maſters and 


Miſſes, to give them a Notion of the Roman 
Hiſtory, at the ſame Time that they are 


learning their Mother Tongue. 


For what is the meritorious Exploit he 


has performed ? Why he has laid before us 
a dry Liſt of Facts, which every one that 
knows any Thing at all, has hanging alrea- 
dy at his Finger's Ends, and there has left 
them, as he very rightly acknowledges, to 


ſpeak 


„ 
ſpeak for themſelves. He has not dwelt 
upon ſuch of them as were moſt important 
to the Character of his Hero, or moſt inte- 
reſting to the Age and Nation he was living 
in; has made no nice Obſervations, or 
uſeful Reflections upon them. for the Bene- 
fit of thoſe he was writing to ; has not point- 
ed out by what Steps and Meaſures, thoſe 
Vices and Corruptions were brought 1 in upon 
the Republick, which not only bore down 
theSubject of his Hiſtory,but produced a fa- 
tal Change of Government at the ſame Time, 
and infamouſly inſlaved her: Nor has he 
freely ſhewn how the /me Steps and Mea- 
ſures, purſued in any other State, will infal- 
libly be productive of the ſame ad Conſe- 
quences. It was this which the World natu- 
rally expected from him. But your Servant, 
quit the Doctor, Theſe are ten der Points 
and not to be handled — I can talk of thoſe 
Things enough at the Club; but that's un- 
der the Roſe. Pray gentle Reader look at 
the Letter W in my Subſcription Alphabet, 
and tell me if thou coud'ſt dream I were 
ſuch an unmannerly Puppy ? What! pillory 
my beſt Friends in Effigy Man? No! no! 
let Moſes and the Prophets feel my Scourge; 
my Jubilate ſhall attend my noble Patrons. 
And yet Truth will ſometimes peep 
thro' the Veil, Doctor, do what we will; 
and tis almoſt impoſſible to keep ſo nice a 
Guard, but that the Mind will be ſome— 


times flying i in the Face, and the Heart and 
Tongue 


(15) 

Tongue wnſeaſonably correſpond : Witneſs 
a Paragraph in this very Preface, which 
I muſt own made me begin to tremble for 


you, and I durſt be ſworn, if you had it 


again, you'd be more chary it. * 
ing of the Popularity of the Gracchi, 
grounded upon the real 4f/-&:ons of the 
People, gained by many extraordinary Pri- 
vileges and ſubſtantial Benefits conferred up- 
on them, the Doctor unluctily obſerves, 
that in Afﬀter-times, inſtead of courting the 
Multiiuge by real Services and beneficial 

Laws, it was found a much ſhorter Way to 
corrupt them by Money; a Method wholly un- 
known in the Times of the Gracch) ; by 
dich the Men of Power had always a Nauk 
ber of Mercenaries at their Devotion, ready 
to fill the Forum at any Warning; who 
by Clamour and VL tolence carried all before 
them in the publick Aſemblies, and came 
Prepared to ratity whatever was propoſed to 
them: This kept up the Form of a legal Pro- 
ceeding ; while by the Terror of Arms, and a 
ſuperior Force, the Great could eaſily ſupport 
and carry into Execution, whatever Votes 
they had once ne in their Favour by 
Faction and Bribery, 

'Slife! Doctor, how came this here ? It 
was certainly wrote in your Sleep. Why 
what ſays our Patren, or our Patron's Pa- 
tron to us here my Friend? This ſmells of 
downright rank Britiſb Patriotiſm : : It was 

on 


"+ 20-3 

on Account of Practices of a lie Nature to 
theſe you inveigh againſt, that a certain 
Motion was lately made in a certain Place; 
and does the Reverend Author of Ciceros 
Life come in as an Abettor and Juſtifier of 
that Proceeding ? Has he written 7209 vaſt Vo- 
lumes to reduce Ciceros Maxims of Govern- 
ment to the preſent Standard, and to bring 
the Roman Conſul down toa Level with the 
Britiſh prime Miniſter, and fruſtrated all his 
Toil with one Page of his Preface ? He has 
finely bob1"d bimſelf here indeed. Had he 
but let the ſame great Hand retouch his Pre- 
face, which had brightened his Hiſtory, ſuch 
an Impropriety as this would never have 
blundered into Light but nemo mortalium 
omnibus horis ſapit. 

The Doctor having informed us of the 
Nature of his Work, proceeds to tell us from 
whom he borrowed his Plan, and whence 
he drew his Materials; for both of which 
it ſeems he's indebted to Cicero himſelf. 
Here he begins modeſtly to ſpeak of his 
own Atchievements, with regard to the ex- 
ecutive Patt; he intimates, in the firſt Place, 
that he has not only given us Ciceros Senſe 
in the Paſſages which he has extracted from 
him, but has given it likewiſe in Cicero's 
Language, that is, in ſuch as he might be 
ſuppoſed to ſpeak where he living at this 
Time: Why, thus far we muſt certainly 


agree with the Doctor, that he has imitated 
the 


„ 

the Elequence of his Author in his Tranſ- 
lations from him, full as well as he has his 

Senſe, which will: appear undeniable, by and 
bye, from a Multiplicity of Inſtances. The 
Doctor therefore perſuades himſelf, that 
thoſe Extracts, thus tranſlated, will be found 
both the moſt, ' ſhining and uſeful Parts of his 
Work, by introducing the Reader the often- 
er into the Company of one with whom no 
Man ever convers'd, without, as Eraſmus 
rells us, coming away the better for it. If 
Eraſmus had been living when this Hiſtory 
was publiſh'd, I' gad, Doctor, you would 
have made him eat his Words, NES 
After having given it this good round 
Character of himſclf, he proceeds to demoliſh 
thoſe who had unfortunately handled the 
fame Subject before him, eſpecially the Greet 
Hiſtorians, Plutarch, Appian, and Dio. 
Theſe Writers, ſays he, were Strangers to 
the Language "and Cuſtoms of Rome; and 
liable to frequent Miſtakes, as well as ſub- 
ject to Prejudices in their Relation of Roman 
Affairs. Were they ſo indecd? Why then, 

methinks, tis pity but their Brother Brogra- 
pber had treated them a little more tenderly. 
He ſhould out of common Humanity have 
overlook'd thoſe Defects in others, which he 
himſelf is fo notorious for. 


Blickbeads with Reaſon wicked Wits abbor, 
But Fool with Fool is barbarous Civil Wor. 
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( 18 ) 
And yet tis ſtrange too that Plutarch, 
who at different Times of his Life reſided 
in Rome near forty Years, ſhould be ſo very 
deficient in the Latin Language; or, ſuppo- 
ſing he was, how came our Author by the 
Knowledge = ae. 
He'll tell you. Plutarch himſelf, ſays our 
believing Divine, acknowledges that he had not 
| Time to make himſelf Maſter of the Latin 
Tongue, This was a mighty ill-judg'd Piece 
of Modeſty in Plutarch, and which the 
Doctor, I l anſwer for him, will never be 
guilty of; and yet 'tis ten to one if Plu- 
tarch thought, when he ſpoke thus humbly 
of himſelf, that he ſhould be fo readily taken 
at his Word, If our Hiſtorian's Patron had 
given ſuch an implicit Credit to him, and 
had not continued to urge him to perſiſt 3 in 
his Defign, when he began to (for he never 
did it ſeems) think himſelf unequal to the 
Weight of the Task, the World would ne- 
ver have been bleſs d with this miraculous 
Production. 
As to Dio Caſſius, he arote, our Author 
informs us, under a particular Prejudice a- 
gainſt Cicero, on account of his Principles, 
which were wholly oppoſite to thoſe of 
Dio. The latter, ſays he, flouriſhed.under 
the moſt tyrannical of the Emperors, by. whom 
he was advanced, and, being the Creature of 
deſpotic Power, thought it a Compliment 70 
depreciate a Name fo rever'd for it's Patrio- 


tim. 


(19) 

tiſm. Did he ſo? The more Fool Div: 
If he had liv'd in our Author's enlighten'd 
Age, he would have found it ſerve his Pur- 
poſe much better, to have modell'd Ciceros 
Character to the Politics in Faſhion, and 
made him ſpeak the Sentiments of thoſe in 
Power, whoſe Creature he was. Think you 
not ſo, my dear Doctor? 

Our Author, having thus informed his 
Readers upon what Collections he finiſh'd 
the firſt Dranght of his Hiſtory, he defires 
them to obſerve, zhat tho, in a Performance 
where the Materials are common to all, ma- 
ny Things muſt neceſſarily be faid, that had | 
been obſerved already by others, yet that if 
an Author has any Genius, there will be al- 
ways enough of what is new, to diſtinguiſh 

it as an original Work, and 70 give him a 
Right to call it his own, which he flatters 
himſelf 20ill be allowed to him in the following 
Hiſtory. Indeed, my good Friend, you don't 
at all Halter yourſelf in that Expectation ; 
that it is77uly an Original, no Mortal can de- 
ny; that you have an abſolute Right to call. 
it your 0wn (that is, yours and your Patron's 
together) is altogether as indiſputable; and 
that no one living will attempt to rob you of 
the Glory of it, is beyond all Queſtion. 

Among the modern Books which our 
Biograpber tells us he conſulted in the com- 
piling of this Work, he mentions Fabricius's 
Hiſtory of Cicero, which eaſed him, it ſeems, 
D 2 of 
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ef a great Share of the Trouble, he muſt 5 
t heraviſe have bad, of ranging the Materials 


in their prope” Places, The Truth of the 


Matter, gentle Reader, is this: Fabricius 


has pub i'd, in the Latin? ongue, an agcu- 
rate, regular, and co: WE History of both the 
Actions and Vrilinge of Cicero; this the 


Doctor has nizde an i Uſe of, and 
to this he is entirely indebted ſor the Fami- 


na Vite of his own Gographick Bantling. 
But how has he cultivated and matur'd 


theſe ound Stamina of Fabricius? Why he 
Has extended, and bloated them np with Bis 


own unw hee Aliment, till the hole 


is become a groſs and putrefy d Carcaſs, 


But the Doctor goes on to take Notice of 
ſeveral French Writers upon the ſame Sub- 
ject with his, and from whom he had re- 
ceived Aſhſtance in his Work; and at length 
vouchſafes to look aſquint at a little Piece, 
as he calls it, in our own Language, en- 


titled O er vation, en the Life of. Cicero. 


This, he ſays, gives a very diſferent Ac- 


count of Cicero from what he has done. Ves 


really, orelſe it had given a very indifferent 
one. That Writer deſcribes the Man 

Cicero, of Cæſar's and Pompey's Times; our 

Reverend Author, a faultleſs Monſter af. his 

own creating, adapted to the golden Age of 

WW --—le and H-. The former draws 

him as he really was, a Man of great Abili- 

ties and Virtues, and yet ſubject to as 9772 

Infir- 


(21) 
Infirmities and Failings : A Man who act- 
ed, on ſeveral Occaſions, more like an am- 
bitious Orator, than a philoſophical Repub- 
lican; and who,notwithſtanding his exalted 
Notions of Integrity, ſometimes yielded to 
the Corruption of the Age, and facrificed 
the Welfare of his Country to his private 7 
Intereſts and Paſſions. He deſcribes him as 
one to whom the Commonwealth, in many 
Parts of his Adminiſtration, had great Obli- 
gations, even no leſs than its Preſervation at 
one Criſis ; but then juſtly obſerves that 
there wanted that Steadineſs and Uniformi- 
ty in his Conduct, which alone could entitle 
him to the Reputation he was ſo deſirous 
of attaining. Thus the elegant Writer of 
this, ort indeed! but impartial Review 
of Tully s Conduct, has ſet his Actions in 
their proper Light, and, without aggravating 
or ſoftening any Thing, has conſfider'd them 
as they were directed to the Advantage or 
Prejudice of his Country. 
| Here then are diſcover'd the Marks of a 
maſterly Genius; of one who was capable of 
diſtinguiſhing the various Parts of a Charac- 
ter, and of placing them all in an equal 
Light ; of one neither be/offed to, nor pre- 
| Judiced againſt, the Original he was copying; 
but who exhibiced its different Features 
as in reality they exiſted, and neither 
committed Flattery or Tnjuftice in his Por- 
trait. But our gothic Dauber has be- 
Ft, ſmear'd 
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( 22) 
ſmear'd his Figure from Head to Foot with 
molt untemper d Mortar; and then Drapery'd 
it all over in 8ky- colour and Tinſel; fo that 

tis impoſſible to diſtinguiſh one Feature from 


another, but the whole, as Shakeſpear ſays, is 
a Chd of wayward Marle. In ſhort, to ſpeak 


without Metaphor, he has made a Col- 


lection of all the fine Qualities and eminent 


Virtues, that a human Creature can be capa- 


ble of, and cramm'd them into the Heart 


of his Hero, and by that Means has gi- 
ven us, inſtead of png a Patch-Work 
Hero of his own Imagination. 


Well, but our Author 1s determin'd, 


farther, to ſhew himſelf as great an Adept 


in Hiſtory, as he is a Conjurer in Character. = 
ifing : He therefore, in his Preface, gives us 


an Abſtract of the Roman Government from 


Romulus to Tully, wherein, amongſt many 
other curious Obſervations, he is pleas'd to 


remark, that at a certain Time, the Senate, 


With the two Brother-Conſuls at their Head. 


bad got the Adminiſtration of the whole State 


into their Hanas, and within the Compaſs of 
twenty Years became fo inſolent and oppreſſive, 


es to drive the Body of the People to a Seceſ- 


ſion into the ſacred Mount. Soh ! the Doctor's 
napping again! Why what an unſeaſonable 
Truth has he here blunder'd upon. The 
#79 Brothers, with the Majority at their 
Heels, never had a more home Stroke given 


them. Had I been in the Doctor's Place, I 
0004 0 


. 
would have ſtrove hard, methinks, but T 
would have found another Word to expreſs 
my Meaning by, than that of Secęſſion. 
However, he is reſolv'd to make amends 
preſently for this Lapſus Lingue ; and there- 
fore, after having informed us, that the Se- 
ceders would not conſent to return, till they 
had extorted a Right of creating a new Order 
of Magiſtrates out of their own Body, he falls 
foul at once upon the Poor Tribunes, for 
that was the Name the Magiſtrates went by, 
and condemns them for a horrible Abuſe of 
Power, in that they left nothing unattempt- 
ed that could mortify the Senate, or gratify 
the People. Sad Miſconduct truly! What, 
_ gratify the People] Mob, Scoundrels, Black- 
guards, Rebcls, Traitors ? Nay, they made 
Acts too which were greedily received by the 
City, and which our excellent Author, for 
that Reaſon, calls ſeditious Acts. If they did 
any Thing for the Benefit of the City indeed, 
I don't wonder at the ſevere Chaſtiſement 
they have met with from our Author's 
\ Quill, or the brightening Pencil of his Pa- 
fron, or Patron's Patron, 
Well, but the violent Death of two of 
theſe Tribunes, the Graccbi, put an End 
to their Sedition and was the firſt civil Blood, 
our excellent Hiſtorian | affirms, fhat 
was ſpilt in the Streets of Rome in 
any of their Publick Difentions. It 
is very juſtly obſerved, by the Writers of the 


Hiſtory 
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(4) 
Hiſtory of our own Times, upon quoting this 
Paſſage, that whilſt the Reverend Author was 
demoliſhing his Predeceſſors in Hiftory for their 
Blunders, be ought to have taken Care him- 
ſelf not to fall into a Blunger in which every 


School-Boy can correct him; it being evident 
from Livy, that Blood had been pile in the 


Streets of Rome in civil Commotions , upwards 
of a hundred Years before the Birth of the 
.. Gracchz, particularly in the Caſe of Spurius 
Melius, whoſe Death is almoſt conſtantly 


mentioned by Tully when he ſpeaks of that of 
the Gracchi, as Caſes in Point to each other 
of the ſame N ature, and attended with the 
ſame Circumſtances. 

But now obſerve what a worthy Uſe the 
Doctor makes of this Story of the Gracchi, 
and what a ſtinging Memorandum he has 


drain from it to leave with your Patriots, 
and ſuch who eſpouſe the Intereſts of the 


People. Theſe two illuſtrious Brothers, ſays 
he, who were of all Men the deareſt to the Ro- 
man People, vet upon the firſt Reſort to Arms, 


dere ſeverally de/ertea by the Multitude, in the 


very Height of thei 'r Authority,andſuffered to be 


cruelly maſſacred inthe Pace of the whole City ; 
which ſhews, cries our Author, how little Streſs 


zs to be laid on the Aſſiſtanceof the Populace when 
the Diſpute comes to Blows, and that Sdition, 
though it may often ſhake, yet will never 
deſtroy a free State, while it continues un- 


armed, and unſupported by a military * 
0 


and the Reaſoning fo. it, more clearly, 


„ 
To ſhew the Beauty of this Obſervation, 


we may paraphraſe it in the following 
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Manner; and ſuppoſe the Doctor thus ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to his Readers: Gen- 
tlemen take notice; pray take notice 
Gentlemen, how theſe illaſtrious Bro- 
thers the Gracthi who unwi/ſely eſpouſed | 
the Intereſts of the People, and raſhly 
ſided with the Sturdy Beggars of the City, 
againſt the Inſolence and Oppreſſion of 
the Senate, and the ue Crnſuls by whom 
that Senate was directed, pray take no- 
tice, I fay, a third Time, Gentlemen, 
how they were deſerted and given up to 
Deſtruction, by thoſe very People, and 
that very City, as ſoon as ever they ſaw 
the Guards appear: And will any Gentle- 


man be ever ſo mad for the future, as to 


have any thing to do with ſuch a Herd of 


Pultroons? What can you expect for 


protecting the Rights or Liberties of a 
Populace, but for yourſelves, your Fa- 


milies, and Fortunes, to be made a Sa- 


crifice of ? and a very pretty Account chat 


to leave to your Poſterity. Does not this 
Story of the Gracchi ſufficiently demon- 


ſtrate, that no Streſs is to be laid at all up- 
on having the whole Nation of Plebeians 
on your Side? But ſuppoſe they ſhould 
be ready to ſtand by you, what ſig- 
nifies an unarmed undiſciplinedMcb; who, 
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* though they may be able to create ſome 
© 'Tumults and Diſorders, can do little by 
% Way of Reſiſtance againſt a State, that 
c has a Riot Adt and a Standing Army to 
* quell ſuch Inſurrections. How much more 
e ſafe and advantageous is it Gentlemen, to 
& ſtrike in with thoſe who have Power on 
e their Side, and Honours in their Diſpo- 
« ſal. Hang the Million! They have Li- 
« berty ! for what? to inſult their Superi- 
© ors, and kick againſt the Pricks, They 
pretend to Property indeed, who were 
born for the U/e of the State—and whoſe 
« Property they are!” This is the true 
Engliſh of our Author's ſhrewd Animad- 
verſion upon the Story before us. 
And thus we have at length got through 
this marvellous Preface, which every one 
mult acknowledge to be a moſt ſuitable In- 
troduction to the ſubſequent Hiſtory ; to 
the Conſideration of which we now proceed; 
and in paſſing thereunto, I know not, gentle 
Reader, for which I ought to crave Par- 
don of thee by the Way, the detaining of 
| thee ſo long upon, or not entertaining thee 
longer with this curious Preface : If the 
firſt, I have this to ſay in my Defence, — 
Our Author has here given us fuch an ample 
Account both of himſelf and his Perfor- 
mance, and manifeſted ſuch Inſtances of 
his egregious Sk:lI, Learning, and Abilities 
for the Task he undertook, that a Criticiſin 
on 
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on the Preface may in great Meaſure ſuf- 
fice for the whole Work: If the latter be 
objected to me, I muſt confeſs that I have 
pm over many Things highly worthy of 

ote, and left unplucked a Variety of 
dainty Flowers, which ought to have been 
rubb'd in the Doctor's Noſe ; but in Allevia- 
tion of this Neglect, both with regard to 
what is pat, and what is 70 come, I have 
this Apology to urge, That was J to ſay 4 
which might be ſaid upon al, my Work 
would ſwell to as enormous a Bulk as the 


Hiſtory itſelf. CG 
The Hiſtory of the Life of M. TolliusCicero, 


d 7 ef vg 2 
The Doctor enters upon his Hiſtory with 
giving poor Plutarch another Dowſe o' the 
Chops, and being wondrous wrath with 
him for ſaying, that the Birtb of Cicero 
was attended by Prodigies, which, he 
tells us, ought all to be charged to the Cre- 
_ dulity or Invention of a Writer who loves to 
raiſe the Solemnity of his Story by ſomething 
miraculous. Our Reverend Author's Diſbelief 
of Prodigies, or any thing of the miracu- 
lous, or ſupernatural. Kind, is pretty well 
known from his former Writings ; but why 
he ſhould lay on his Brother Prieſt fo un- 
mercifully, for uſhering in his Account of 
Tully's Birth, with Jew Particulars relating 


( 25 ) | 
to it, as were then currently believed by the 
People, I cannot ſee Cauſe. A Practice 
this, common to all Brographers, except to 
our very 4ncommon one. Beſides, the Doc- 
tor in this Place, by accuſing Plutarch of 
Superſiition, ſhews himſelf intirely ignorant 
of the Character he makes ſo free with. 
Plutarch, though a Heathen Prieſt, was 

the greateſt Free-thinker of any of the An- 
_ tients, and wrote a Treatiſe upon Szperſti- 
tion, on expreſs Purpoſe to expoſe the Folly 
and deplorable Conſequences of it; and yet 
this excellent Writer is now-a-days it ſeems 
| to be ſaddled with a grievous Charge of Cre- 
a dulity and Iunventing: Alas poor Plutarch! 
to have flouriſhed for ſo many Centuries in 
high Credit and Eſteem, and to turn out 
at laſt a mere Bl:ckhead in Latin, an Ig 
noramus in Hiſtory, and a credulous Dabbler 
in Dreams and Viſions! But, mortalia fac- 
ta peribunt, The great Middleton is riſen, 
and Plutarch fades away before bis annihi- 
lating Beams. 


Old hings muſt yield to neu, common to range; 
Perpetual Motion brings per petual Change. 


As the greateſt Part of this voluminous = 
Work conſiſts of Extradts tranſlated from 
Cicero himſelf, and other Authors, we ſhall 
have little to do in the Body of the Book, 

but to oo alittle into Thoſe. Tis this Part 
of his Taſe too that the Doctor principally 
plumes himſelf upon; declaring a 8 Plendo, 


7 
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of Stile, as well as of Sentiments, to be ne- 
ceſſary to ſupport the Idea of a fine Writer; 
and telling us at the ſame Time, that be 
perſuades himſelf that the Pieces he bad tran- 


lated from Cicero would be found the moſt 


ſhining Parts of his Work, 

| Now the very firſt Scrap of Latin that 
comes in his Way, affords a ſmall Spice of 
the Splendor we are to expect in the Stile of 
his Tranſlations: Speaking of Ciceros Mo- 
ther, he quotes the following Story relating 
to her Houſewifery; Sicut olim matrem 


meam facere memini, quæ lagenas etiam i- 


nanes olſignabat, ne dicerentur inanes aliquæ 
Fuiſſe, que furtim efſent exficcate. I 
gave this Paſſage to a Lad of the Zhird 

Form in Marybone School, to conſtrue for 
me, and he rendered it thus, 
member my Mother uſed formerly to do, who 
even ſealed her empty Wine Bottles, to prevent 
its being ſaid, when any were drank out by 


Stealth, that they were emptied before. Now 


let us ſee the Doctor's ſplendid Performance 


upon this Paſſage :- She uſed to ſeal all ber 
Wine Caſks, ſays he, the empty as well as the 
full, that when any of them were found emp- 


ty and unſealed, ſhe might know them to be 


emptied by Stealth. Very ſplendid truly! and 5 


flowing with the utmoſt Eaſe, Delicacy, and 
Fulneſs of Expreſſion : But for the Senſe--- 
Lagena'is a Flagon, orStone Bottle for Wine, 
and as different from a Caſe as Aer is 

| | _1irom 


As T re- | 


(30 ) ; 
from Wood: Then, where is the Latin for, 
as well as the full? There's nothing like it in 
the Original, only the Word inanes, Empty) 
as I ſee. —That when any of them were found 
empty and unſealed—unſealed is by Way of 
| Paraphraſe again, for the duce a bit of ſuch 
a Woid in the Original; but all this for the 
Sake of Fulneſi of Expreſſion. Of the ſame 

Stamp is the remaining Part of the Tran- 
flation, which, though it is ſomething like 
the Meaning, it has not the leaſt of the 
| Turn of Expreſſion in the Original. And 
now Reader, upon comparing the Doctor 
and my Marybone Chap together, prithee 
fay frankly which thou thinkeſt the moſt 
juſt, as well as moſt ſplendid, Tranſlator 
of the two? The Repetition of the Word 
empty twice in two Lines carries great Full. 
neſs of Expreſſion in it, as does likewiſe 
the Oppoſition of Anſcaled to ſealed. 

Two Pages after this, the Doctor lays. 
Salt upon the Tail of a Greek Verſe; and 
having caught it, clips its Wings for it im- 
mediately ; it is taken» from Homer's De- 
{cription of Ithaca. | 


Tenyt dan ayabn yuevlon©r, &c. 
Which our Author thus tranſlates; _ 
"Tis rough indeed, yet breeds a gen'rous Race. 


Indeed, this is very rough Poetry: It. is a 
Pity methinks, but that he had OY 
| little 


9 

little of his Pulneſs of Expręſſon upon this 
Paſſage of Homer, who was himſelf ſo e- 
minent for it. My PE RY Amanuenfis 
gave it me thus: 


Rong, but 3 of a gen rous Race. 


In the next Place, ſpeaking of Cicero's 
Family-Seat, he makes the following 
ſhrewd Obſervation, — There can't, ſays he, 
- a better Proof of the Delightfulneſs of 

be Place, than that it is now poſſeſſed by 

3 of Monks; and then breaks out 
into Exclamations and Interjections. Strange 
Revolution to fee Cicero's Porticos con- 
verted to monkiſh Cloyſters ! the Seat of the 
moſt refined Reaſon, Wit, and Learning, to 
G Nurſery of Superſtition. I think we 
may here exclaini with as much Juſtice as 
the Doctor q—3trange Revolution ] to fee Ci- 
cero's Works converted to the Uſe vf Chand- 

lers and Paſtry-Cooks! To fee Cicero him- 
felf, a Man of the moſt refined Reaſon, Wit," 
and Learning, reduced to a phantaſlical 
Tiddy-Doll, 

The Doctor ſeems to have ſuch a rivetted 
Averfion to giving the Senſe of any Paſſage 
he tranſlates, that, in Page 23, where a ſingle 
Latin Word only has the Misfortune of ly- 
ing at his Mercy, he puts it to the Torture 
for mere Cruelty! 's Sake. Speaking of Ma- 
77us being Dlickted by the F riends of Q Ca- 


tulus 
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tulus to ſpare his Life, Marius, ſays our 


Author, mude them no other Anſwer, but 
Moriatur, He muſt die, He muſt die. Muſt 


he indeed? Ves, and ſo muſt the Doctor; 


and it would have been better for him to 
have died before he gave Life to this Brat, 


for that has ſlain his better Half, his Repu- 


tation, already. 


What a Conjurer does our cunning Au- 


thor make of Marius in this Place, by 
cauſing him to foretel that Catulus muſt 
die, ſome Time or other. If he had tran- 


{lated it, Let him die, which is the ditect 


Engliſh of the Word, he had turned this 


wondrous Prophecy into a {ſimple Com- 


mand. Beſides, here was ſome Danger in 
giving a true Tranſlation of this Verb, for 


in ſo doing he might have been thought 


by ſome of his Readers, to allude to the 
Scripture Expreſſion of Let him be crucified; 
and an Acquaintance with, or Approbation 


of, ſcriptural Phraſes, is what our reverend 


Author would carefully avoid lying under 
the Cenſure of I preſume. 


Being upon the Subje& of Trandlations, 
I ſhall here give wo or three more Speci- 


mens of our Author's Dexterity in that Re- 
| ſpe, which ſhall ſerve for the bole ; for 
| were we to remark upon all that he has man- 


gled and miſconſtrued, we muſt tranſcribe 
every one that he has laid his Clutches upon. 


In . 169 he gives the following Extract 


from 


Cy -- 


from C:cero's Oration againſt Catiline, Erat 
ei concilium ad facinus aptum, conſilio autem 
neque lingua neque manus deerat, Which 
my Marybone Friend ſays ought to be tran- 
flated as follows: He had a Heart turned 
to Villany; but indeed he neither wanted 
Heart, Tongue, or Hands, towards the Ac- 
compliſbing of it. Now let us fee how the 
Doctor manages this eaſy Sentence. 
a Capacity, fays he, equal to the bar- 
dieſt Attempt, with a Tongue that could ex- 
plain, and a Hand that could execute it. 
How comes confilium aptum, my dear Li- 
brarian, to mean à Capacity equal to? Con- 
filium ſurely means the Council or Diſpofi- 
tions of the Heart, as Aptum does turned or 
ſuited. How again does the ſimple Word 
Lingua mean with a Tongue that could ex- 
plain? Explain what? explain Villany ! 
That would be the ready Way to prevent 
its being executed: I defy any one to ex- 
plain this villanous Tranſlation. Ct, 
In the next Page he improves upon us 
in Blundering. In Ciceros Oration for Mar- 
cus Cœlius, where he is drawing the Cha- 
racter of Catiline, are theſe Words, Quis 
civis meliorum partium aliquando? the plain 
Meaning and literal Tranſlation of which 
is, What Citizen fided with a better Party 
than he ſometimes did? Well, but what ſays 
Cicero in the Doctor's Engli/b? Why, he 


634) 
talks flat Nonſenſe, for he is made to 
ſpeak thus. 
ho a Man of better Principles. 
What! Catiline a Man of the beft Prin- 
ciples, whom Tully had been for half an 
Hour together, in the ſame Oration, repre- 
ſenting as curſed with the moſt deteftable and 
pernicious ones, that ever met in a human 
Conſtitution ! yea, by this very Expreſſion, 
intends to deſcribe him a Maſter of ſuch deep 
Diſſimulation, as ſometimes to join with the 
Country Party / But this is not the only In- 
ſtance by a Multitude where Cicero's Senſe is 
kick'd out of Doors, to make Room for our 
Tranſlator's Nonſenſe. This Treatment of 
his, with regard to poor Cicero, is ſtrongly ve- 
rify d in the next Particular to be produced. 
Vol II. Page 132. he extracts from one of 
Cicero's Epiſtles to Atticus, in which he is 
ſpeaking of Pompey's Death, and giving a 
_ Character of him, the following Paſlage: 
Hominem enim in*egrum et caſtum, et 
gravem cognovi, the literal Conſtruction of 
which is, For I knew him to be a Man of 
great Integrity, Chaſtity, and Gravity. Now 
| Reader obſerve the Doctor's Verſion of this 
plain Sentence: For I knew him, ſays he, ta 
be an boneſt, grave, and worthy Man. In the 
Name of Dulneſs, why muſt the Word C/ 
tum, which never yet had any other Meaning 
than that of chaſte, be converted, or rather 
perverted into worthy, which has no Mean- 


| ing 


* 
* 
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ing at all? Why, No-meaning is the Doc- 
tor's Idol, it ſeems, and therefore muſt have 
Homage paid it in every Page of bis Work. 
(baſtiey was a Virtue which Pompey was as 
famous for, as Cæſar was for the contrary 
Vice; and "tis therefore particularly mention'd 
by Cicero, in Oppoſition to the Character of 
the latter, and by way of Reflection on bim. 
But this Nicety of diſtinguſhing Characters 
by ſuch minute Particulars, is what our wor- 
_ thy Bicgrapher has no Manner of Palate for. 
The next Inſtance I ſhall point out of the 
Doctor's matchleſs Skill in tranſlating, is an 
Extract from Paterculus, upon the Subject 
%%%%ͤ ⁰ -V h·můmàmO heh 
VNMibil tamen egiſti, Marce Antoni, nibil 
inquam egifli_mercedem ceeleſlifſuni oris & 

clariſſimi capitis abſciſſi numerando, auctora- 
mentoque funebri, ad conſervatoris quondam 
r6ipub. tantique conſulis irritando fegem; 
rapuiſii iu + 1 Ciceroni lucem ſolicitam, 
& atatem ſenilem, & vitam miſeriorem te 

PRINCIPE uam ſub feTRIUMVIRO mortem; 
jamam vero glu iamgue fatforum atq; dicte- 

zum adeo non abſiuliſti, ut auxeris ; Mutt, 

vi vetgus per ommium ſæculorum memoriam, 

dumgue boc vel forte, vel providentia, vel ut- 
cunqi conſtitutum rerum naturæ corpus, (quod 
ille pene ſolus Remanorum, ANYMO yIDIT, 

Pagel complex of, eloguentiæ luminavit) 
manebit incolume, comitem gui ſui landen 
Ciceronis trabet, omniſque poſteritatis illius in 
, 4 te 
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fe ſcripta mirabitur, tuum in eum factum ex- 
ſecrabitur. This the Doctor has done into 
the following Engliſb. 
Thou haſt done nothing Anthony, haſt 
done nothing I ſay, by ſetting a Price on 
© that divine and illuſtrious Head, and by a 
deteſtable Reward procuring the Death 
of ſo great a Conſul and Preſerver of the 
© Republick : Thou haſt ſnatch'd from Cz- 
e cero a troubleſome Being; a declining 
Age; a Life more miſerable under thy 
Dominion than Death itſelf : But ſo far 
* from diminiſhing the Fame of his Deeds 
« and Sayings, thou haſt encreaſed it. He 
lives and will live in the Memory of all 
“ Ages, and as long as this Syſtem ok Na- 
ture, whether by Chance or Providence 
or what way ſoever form'd, which he 
* alone of all the Romans comprehended i in 
<« his Mind, and illuſtrated by his Eloquence 
<« ſhall remain entire, it will draw all the 
0 Praiſes of Cicero along with it, and all Po- 
„ ſterity will admire his Writings againſt 
„ thee, and curſe thy Act againſt him.“ 
What glorious Work he has made of this 

familiar Piece of Latin, I ſubmit to thoſe 
who have the leaſt Knowledge of that Lan- 
guage, or any Judgment in our wm. 
The laſt Inſtance I ſhall produce of the 
Doctor's Ability, as a Tranſlator, ſhall be 
a remarkable one at the ſame Time of his 
Genius for * In Vol. II. p. 571. 


giving 
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giving a Deſcription of Ciceros Puteolatn * 
Villa, he tells us, that after his Death a 
Spring of warm Water, which happened 
to burſt out in ſome Grounds belonging to 
it, gave Occaſion to the following Epi- 


gram, made by Lamea Tullius one of Gi- 
cero's nnn js 


"av tua Romanæ winde clariſime logue, 


Sylba loco melius ſurgere juſſa & viret, 
At acadamiæ celebratam nomine villam 


Nunc reparat culia ſub potiore vetus. 
Hic etiam apparent lymph non ante reperte, 
Languida qua infuſo lumina rora levant; — 
Ni mirum locus ipſe ſui Ciceronis honor: 
Hoc dedit, bac fontes cum patefecit ope, 

Ut quoniam totum legitur fine fine per orbem 

Sint rot oculis que medeantur aquæ. 


"down Reader mark the Doc TOR'S Knack 
at x Verſiication. 


Where Gives once thine now with freſh 
Verdure bloom, 
Great Parent of the Eloquence of Rome, 
And where thy Academy, favourite Seat, 
Now to Antiſtius yields its ſweet Retreat, 
A gatking Stream burſts out, of wondrous | 
| Power, 


To beal 25 Ha, * weaken'd 8 ight _ 


1 
The Place which all its Pride from Cicero 
drew, 
Repays this Honour to his Memory 8 
That fince his Works thro' out the World are 
ſpread, 
And with ſuch EAGERNESS by ALL are 
„ 
New Springs of healing Quality mould riſe, 
To eaſe th' Increaſe of Labour to the Eyes, 


Here our Reverend Bard has remarka- 
| bly verified his own Obſervation concern- 
ing modern Verſions ; where the firſt Wits 
of Antiquity, he ſays, are made to ſpeak 
uch Engliſh, as an Engliſh Man of Taſte 
would be aſhamed to write on any original 
Subject. I am ſure ſuch Engiiſh, or Poe- 
try either, was never written upon any 
Subject before. Great Parent of the Elo— 
quence of Rome, are as ſurpriſing for a Tran- 
lation of Romanæ vindex clariffime lingue, 
as the following Pair of Lines are eminent 
for their poetical Spirit and lofty Diction. 


7 To heal che Eyes, and weaken d Sight | 
reeſtore. 
And with ſuch Eagerneſs by all are e read. 


And now what vaſt Penetration into the 
Nature of foreignLanguages,and what a ma- 
ſterly Skill in his own, has our learned Libra- 


rian diſcovered in his various Tranſlations. 
Our 


1 

Our Author, in his Preface, as we have 
already obſerved, aſſures his Readers, that 
tbe bas diveſted himſelf of the Partiality 
common to the Generality of Biographers for 
the Perſon whoſe Hiſtory they attempt, which 
is apt to lead them to caſt a Shade over his 
Failings, and out of a good Charatler to 
draw a perfect one. 5 
Come then, let us take a View of the 
Doctor's Conduct in this Reſpect, and fee 

whether he is ſo tender a Nurſe of his Ve- 
racity in the Body of his Work, as he pro- 
feſſes to be in his Dedication, 
Cicero having gone through the Office of 
Edile with a deſerved Applauſe, he was u- 
nanimouſly elected Prætor, which was the 
ſecond Dignity in the Common- wealth, 


PFluſhed with this Succeſs, and warmed with 


aſpiring Hopes, he had nothing leſs in 
View than acquiring the Conſulſhip. Ac- 
cordingly, he took all Meaſures that he 
judged moſt likely to facilitate his Advance- 
ment thereunto. As Pompey was then in 
the Zenith of his Power, and by that Means 
more capable than any one, of afſiſting him 
in hisDeſign, allMethods were tried by Cicero 
to gain him over to his Intereſt: With this 
View he produced his famous Oration for 
the Manilian Law, in which he intirely 
threw off the Character he had hitherto bore 
of a Friend to his Country, and 9 
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the chief Inſtrument of illegal and arbitrary 
Power. | 
The Law juſt now mentioned, was to 
confer upon Pompey, (who had been before 
veſted with an exorbitant Power, by having 
the ſole Command of the War againſt the 
Pyrates committed to him)the Government 
of Ala then held by Lucullus, with the 
Command of that General's Army againſt 
Mithridates, and of all the Roman Forces 
in thoſe Parts: This was nothing leſs than 
making him abſolute Maſter of the whole 
Commonwealth. Upon this Occaſion Cicero 
mounted the Roſtrum, and employed his 
whole Artillery of Wit and Eloquence in 
Favour of this monſtrous Propoſal. He 
dreſſed up Pompey with all the Ornaments 
his Fancy and Rhetorick could furniſh, at- 
tributing to him the whole Succeſs both of 
the Mitbridatic War, and that againſt the 
Slaves; the firſt of which was owing to 
Lucullus, and the latter to Craſſus. Thus, 
by infuring in the higheſt Degree thoſe two 
eminent Commanders, and by a flaviſh 
 Flattery of Pompey, who was endeavouring 
all he could to overthrow the Liberties of 
the Commonwealth, he procured the paſ- 
ſing of that pernicious Decree. Now had 
the Love of his Country been always the 
ruling Paſſion of this great Orator, he would 
have oppoſed this arbitrary Encroachment, 
with as much Zeal as he manifeſted in the 
5 * 
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promoting of it: Well; but what ſays our 
worthy Biographer upon this Occaſion? 
Why, he vindicates his Hero's Conduct 
intitely, and ſays, that Cicero might very 
probably be convinced that it was not only ſafe 
but neceſſary to commit a War, which nobody 
elſe could fimſh, to ſuch a General, and a 
Power, which nobody elſe ought to be entruſted 
with, to ſuch a Man. Excellent Reaſoning 
truly Had not Lucullus overcome Mitbria 
4 in ſeveral Battles, and was not he up- 
on the very Point of giving the finiſhing 
Stroke to that War? Did not this Power 
too being conferred on Pompey, give Ceſar a 
Pretence of claiming the fame for himſelf, 
by Means of which he at laſt enſlaved the 
Common- wealth? No Matter for that, our 
honeſt Writer was determined to caft a 
Shade over this Failing" of the Perſon wy 
Hiltory be was attempting, 

This is the Prodigy of the Age for Reue 
city and heme, But what a Writer 
am ] eriticifing upon; One, either intirely 
ignorant of common Hiſtory, or wilfully 
falſifying and perverting-of it; how then 
am I to accoſt him? as a grand Hiſtorian, 

or a grand Teller of Hibbs? For 1 know the 
Name of Divine would make him puke. If 

we only look into Ciceros own private Let- 
ters, we ſhall at firſt Sight be convinced how. 
inſtable and wavering he was in his. Con- 

duct. Sometimes an Adulator of Pompey, 
| G com- 
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comparing him to the younger Scipio, and 
himſelf to Lœlius, and wiſhing their Amity 
as laſting as was that between thoſe two 
noble Perſonages; at another Time, ſpeaking 
of Pompey's Conduct to Atticus, he lays that 
there was nothing illuſtrious, nothing of Ho- 
neſt Policy, nothing brave, comely, or libe- 
ral in it. And again, in another Place, he 
ſays, That Pompey was a Man in whom there 
was neither frue Greatneſs, Spirit, or Dig- 
nity, or any other Quality but what was 
mean and vulgar : And yet this wretched 
Creature, as Pompey is here repreſented, was 
the Godlike Hero of the famous Manilian 
Oration: However, ſuch as he was, Cicero 
this Time laboured to recommend him- 
ſelf to him, and implored his Protection 
in the Quarrel he was engaged in with Co- 
dius: But all theſe Particulars, though ab- 
ſolately neceſſary towards giving the Reader 
a juſt Idea of Tully's Character, our Reve- 
rend Author has thought proper either in- 
tirely to ſtifle, or elſe to clothe in falſe Co- 
lours. | „ 
But let us give another Caſt of the Doc- 
tor's Skill in Colouring: Cicero, who pro- 
fels'd an Abhorrence to the Meaſures of the 
Triumvirate, has yet manifeſted ſuch ex- 
treme Weakneſs in one of his Epiſtles to 
Atticus, as to acknowledge that they might 
bribe him into their Intereſt, if they would 
confer a Place on him which was become 
vacant 


2 
vacant in the College of Augurs. His 
Words are theſe : Since Nepos, ſays be, is 
leaving Rome, who is to have the Augurate 
conferr'd upon him? It is the only Thing 
with which they could have gained me. Ob- 
 ferve my Levity | This Conduct of Cicero's 

in ſhewing ſo ſtrong an Inclinatiion to ac- 

cept a Place from thoſe whom he calls Ty- 
rants, at the ſame Time has thrown an inde- 
lible Stain upon his Character. Ay, but 1 
hate the Word indelible, ſays the Dr. and 
therefore I'll ſcour out this Spot in a Trice. 
| Accordingly, he goes to Work, and wretched _ 
Work he makes of it, However, Cicero is 
made immaculate in this Reſpect, and a 
proper Shade caſt over this Failing roo. 
I ſhall produce but one more Inſtance. 
of our Reverend Author's Veracity, and 
then waſh my Hands of him. It is well 
known to all who are in the leaſt acquainted _ 
with the Hiſtory of thoſe Times, that from 
the Battle of Pharſalia, till the Execution 
of the Conſpiracy againſt Ceſar, Cicero be- 
haved with the utmoſt Servility and Mean- 
neſs, making his Court to the Uſurper, with 
the moſt abject Flattery and bare Compliances, 
intirely forgetting the Digaity of his former 
Character, and rendering himſelf contemp- 
tible in the Opinion of all true Lovers of 
their Country: But this, as notorious as it 
is, the Doctor is. determined to HEreen and 
palliate at all Events, juſtifying his Hero in 
G 2 every 
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every Particular of his Conduct, and ſhuf. 


fling, trifling, and changing Shapes in ſuch 


a Manner, as leaves no Room to doubt what 


his boaſted Faithfulneſ and Impartiality a- 


mount to. He indeed all along ſeems to be 
of Opinion, that it was every ſenfible Man's 


Buſineſs to ſtrike in with the Meaſures of the 
prevailing Party, and by that Means to take 
care of themſelves, let what would become 


of their Country, In one Place in particu- 


Jar, mentioning a Speech of C:cero's, where- 


in he extols evenCz/ar during hisUlurpation, 
to the Skies, he obſerves, that the many fine 


Things there ſaid have given ſome a Handle 


to charge Cicero with Inſincerity; but, ſays 
our excellent Caſuiſt, no reaſonable Man will 
think it ſtrange that in addreſſing a Conqueror 
in the Height of all his Power, a few Strokes 
of Flattery ſhould be made uſe of. Admirable 
Doctrine from a Doctor of Divinity truly! 
and judiciouſly adapted to the preſent Times! 
I queſtion not but that it is his Practice as 
well as Principle, otherways he had ſcarce 


had ſo many of Thoſe who are at preſent 


in the Height of all their Power, appear at 
the Head of bis Subſcription, IPL. 
But this Doctrine he inculcates yet more 
ſtrongly in Vol. II. Page 265. where, ſpeak- 
ing of Cicero's political Conduct, he tells us, 
That here his academick Philoſophy ſeems to 
have ſhew'd its ſuperior Uſe in practical as 
well as ſpeculative Life, by allowing — Pray 
W 55 mark 
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mark him—aChange of Conduct, and a Re- 
courſe to new Means, for the Attainment of 
the ſame End; by inſtructing bim that Con- 
tention was no longer prudent than while it 
did Service; and that when Faction was 
grown too ſtrong to be withſtood, it was 
Time to give over fighting, and to endeavour 
to extract ſome Good out of the Ill. Theſe 
Principles, ſays he, will account for that 
 Complaiſance which he is ſuppoſed to have 
Paid, at different Times, to the ſeveral Uſur- 
pers of illegal Power. Theſe Time-ſerving 
Principles, and Coat-turning Practices in 
Tully, were entirely repugnant to the rigid 
Virtue and dauntleſs Sincerity of Cars and 
Brutus, and which the latter in his Epiſ- 


tles ſeverely rebukes, and vents his 


Indignation againſt, ſaying, That be 
acted as if be was not ſo ſolicitous about ſe- 
. curing the Liberty of his Country, as to 
chuſe a Maſter that would be favourable to 
bimfelf ; and telling him, that by this mean 
and ſervile Conduct it was evident, tbat nei- 
ther Age nor Honours, nor the Example of 


other Men's Virtue, could moderate his fond 


Deſire of Life. For this Peeviſhneſs and 
Obſtinacy of his, Brutus ſhall have a Daſh. 
Accordingly our Author adorns him with 
a dainty String of Epithets, the Length 
of a whole Page, upon this Account; 
| churliſh, moroſe, arrogant, romantich, in- 
| ſolent, 
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folent, proud, baughty, rigid, unmannerly, 
c. Ge, Sc. 
| Muſt not this now raiſe every honeſt 
Man's Contempt and Indignation, to make 
_ uſe of the Doctor's Words when ſpeaking 


of Cicero, to ſee every concerted Pedant and 


trifling Declaimer, who know little of 
Brutus's real Character, and Jeſs ſtill of 
their own, preſuming to treat him in ſuch 
a ſcandalous Manner. 
What J have here aid of Cicero 18 by n no 
Means intended to depreciate the real Merits of 
that great Orator and Stateſman, which were 
very extenſive, ſhining, and Praiſe-worthy; 
and the F ailings he was guilty of, more o. w- 
ing, I hope, to his Want of Judgment, than 
Honeſty. Though the Complaiſance he 
paid to Uſurpers was productive of much 
Miſchief, yet Iam fo favourable to that e- 
minent Perſon as to be of Opinion, that he 
meant nothing ill in it to the Common- 
wealth: My Intention, therefore here 1s, 
only to chaſtiſe our Writer's Confidence, 
who, unqualified to underſtand a ſingle Pa- 
ragraph of Cicero, preſumes to ſet up for his 
Patron and Applauder, to caſt a Shade over 
every one of his Failings, and to endeavour, 
cut of a good Character, to draw a perfect one; 
who has ſcarce tranſlated a ſingle Paſſage 
from him right, or even afforded hisReaders. 
a Page together of true Engliſh; who has 


poiſoned and perverted every Farr of H. fry 
e 


. 

he has laid his Fiſt upon, and warped and 
miſrepreſented every Character which he 
has attempted with his Sign-Poſ Pencil. 

In ſhort, it is hard to decide whether the 
Fever of Preſumption, or the Ague of Inſipidi- 
ty the Itch of Vanity, the King's Evil of Flat- 

tery, the Coma of Stupidity, the FJaundice 
of falſe Colouring, the Scabs and Bbtches of 
falſe Grammar, falſe ConſtruQtion, and falſe 
Spelling ; the Mania of Declamation, the 
Feart-burning of Party, or the Gout of Ex- 
uberance, rage moſt inveterately through- 
out this diſtempered Carcale, _ 
Be which will of theſe the moſt pre- 
valent in the Offspring, this is very certain, 
that the unfortunate Parent expired of a 
Complication of them all, immediately up- 
on his being delivered of that monſtrous 
Birth. | 


Alas! How are the MicuTy FALL'N! 
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